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take some account of depreciation. The worker who invests himself in industry at a wage which aims to meet only current living costs, must expect to find himself in old age a dependent on private or public charity. This is an arrangement neither humane or intelligent. Industry owes a worker, in return for his productive years, a fair and dignified assurance of his being taken care of through his non-productive years. In short his depreciation needs to be written off, whether in the form of a pension by the specific industry he has served, or by the operation of compulsory savings out of an adequate wage, or by the application of state insurance assessed on all industr}r, it is not necessary at this time to say. The essential principle to keep in mind is that wages that pretend to be a complete return for labor given without making provision for depreciation, disability or superannuation, are economically unsound and can never satisfy labor's unrest.
The time may never come when the refinements of accounting can effect, for the purpose of adequate wages, accurate measurement. In the meantime approximation must do, but approximation by an agency all parties can and will trust.
PAYMENT  BY   RESULTS1
The dispute which led recently to a national lock-out in the furniture industry has presented, one interesting feature which might with advantage be copied in all Labour disputes of importance. Throughout the dispute each party has courted publicity and has repeatedly issued to the Press statements giving its version of the circumstances and of the questions at issue. By this means the public has been placed in a far better position than usual for passing judgment and forming an independent estimate on the issues involved. It has at least found out what is the real point at stake, and that is often by no means easy to discover even in the most serious and protracted disputes.
But while the furniture manufacturers have set an excellent precedent by courting publicity in this manner, it is impossible to congratulate them upon the matter of their more recent pronouncements. As the dispute has dragged on it has become manifest that, although there are other issues involved, the one point which has effectually stood in the way of a settlement is
1 The New Statesman.    September 20,  1919.  p.  609-10.